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himself, then he would willingly assist the crusaders.
It is a typical document. Equally characteristic is the
letter addressed at the end of 1218 to Thibault, count
of Champagne, warning him that his intervention in
Toulouse must not prejudice his duty to serve the king
in his wars with England. Carlyle might have said of
him, as he said of the great Elector, that, if he " advanced
in circles," he had "his reasonable private aim sun
clear all the time."
Philip's greatness is seen in nothing more clearly
than in his patience, and this characteristic is revealed
in the clearest light by his conduct towards the
Albigensian crusade. It might have seemed that by
active intervention he would have secured the pope's
favour, and added, without the cost of many men or
much money, a vast province to the direct dominions
of the crown. But he saw clearly that the complica-
tion of religious and political ends in the crusade would
have been to his own prospects not a strength but a
weakness. He saw that the Church must conquer, and
that her conquest meant the victory of the north. He
knew that, when the spoils came to be divided, no
power could step in to claim against the FranMsh king
the lion's share.
Philip's relations with the papacy illustrate his extra-
ordinary acuteness of vision and his indomitable obstinacy
and patience. He carried through legislation, such as
had well-nigh cost the greatest of the Angevins his
crown, and such as Henry 3X had been compelled with
the most humiliating submission to withdraw. He
held out against the head of the Catholic world on
a moral question with a diplomacy which kept the